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Educational purpose, policy, and practice in America have 
changed in mportant ways since World War^ II, aspecially aa they 
affect the education of children, ^e have had ti^ee periods of 
distinct educational pu^ose* Each of these has had its Goncommi- 
tant policies and practices that stenmed from the purpose. 

Three slogans of tiducational purpose have dcminated the past 
forty years. The first of these, ^democracy in education," waned 
in the fifties* It was replaced by "equality of educational oppor-^ 
tunity,'' which became widely reco^ized in the sixties, Enthusiaaii 
for it has diminished^ and the emerging goal is "equity in education." 
In the trough between "democracy" and "e<^ality" there was a profound 
interest in stiffening academic stwdards^ escemplified by the post-- 
Sputnik efforts in mathematics, science ^ foreign languages, and 
social studies. Similarly in the trough between "e^ality" .and "equity" 
subst^tial concern has been voiced ^out'the basic skills tod students* 
lack of mastery of them* 

Qu^ sense of educational purpose affects our educational 
policies, These policies in tmri influence 'our educational practice, 
The path from purpose to practice is not a s^ple^ straight one. It 
Is complicated, sometJjnes devious. Those complexities a^B vital to 
the account of changing educational pu^ose, policy/ and practice. 
They detract from a neat linear model, but they are essential to an 
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understanding of education in this society. 

Iducation is an applied human activity, one that is influenced 
by social goals # leaders^ politics^ scholarly research, himan and 
financial resources. The changing role of each of these elements 
over the las^ forty years is the tale of education in toierica. 

In the following pages I will deal with these three educational 
purposes chronolggically and wito the policies and practices that 
have accQmpanied them. Such a grid is inherently artificial but pro« 
vides an organizational framework to look at the changing purposes # 

policies^ and practices* 

^ ■ ' -iff^ ^ 

The dominant theme Miong the purposes is one cf greater involve-^ 
mentin education* Democracy in education assumed a laisses^faire 
attitude toward education. The democratic political system seemed 

a useful model to apply to education without significant alteration 

'J 

in the status quo- E«^ality of educational opportunity recognized 

implicitly that such equality did not CTirrently exists that access 

^was limited for some and that adjustoients must be made to provide 

' > 
equality for £^11* Emiity moves from that Implicit understanding to 

eKplicit recognition that access and opportunity alone are not true 

equality* Modification of the internal educational processes must 

oeour if each child is to secure academic achievement to the lijnits 

of his or her talent amd temperament. 

Policy 'jji education is determined in large part by leaders^ 
and the policies accompanying these pu^osas have been determined 

4 . 



and ^plemented by a varying and distinQt set of leaders. In the era 
of "democraey" the ptineipal leaders were prafassional educators, 
both professors of education and practitioners r particularly superin- 
tandents of schools, Ihey were followed d^ing the period of "equality 
by goveminant officials, particnlarly in the federal goverraient, and 
the social scientists whom they mployed to desi<pi and evaluate the 
programs intended to bring about equality. The citfrent leaders in 
education / those coinmitted to emiity and capable of advancing it^ 
are less identifiable but probably will combine knowledge of educa-^ 
tional processes with political acuity and scholarly acumen* 

The educational ^^bractice that has 'resulted from these changing 
purposes and policies has probably varied less than either the pur- 
poses or the policies* The scMOl remains the central institution 
toat educates, although its primacy was challenged seriously by the 
purpose ajid policy of the equality era. In the first per.ipd, the 
"democracy" era^ the oufalic school was accented virtually without 
<^estion as the place where the practice consistent with democratic 
purpose should ti^e place* In the mdla period of "equality*^ " however, 
the government officials and the social scientists recognized that 
the school was a relatively weak determinant of educational achieve- 
ment/ and mi^y spent much effort docimenting educational influences 
outside' the school* The current age of "equity" notss the limitations^ 
of the school but understands that most of the other agencies that 
educate are not as at 'enable to modification as the school is, There^ 
fore, the school remains a central hut not exclusive placii for educa-^ 
tional practice in the era of "equity*" 



FROM DEMOCRAT W EDUCATION TO EQUITY IN EDUCATLIONr 
PUBPOSE, POLICY/ AND PHACTICS 

Hhetarical flourishes about education ieldom determine 
practiqa^ but they frequently influenoe it*^ Mojfe important, they 
often provide avidence i^out what public purpose in education is 
at a given ti^e, Thm public purpose ^ why we should educate* is 
often elusive and difficult to define* Ordinarily such purpose, 

0 

when" identified and when accepted by a si^if icMt portion of the 
public. Influences pulslic policjf about education* The policy has 
an indirect and somet^es ofasoiafe relationship to the actual practice 
of education. Nontheless, for all the elusive chararter of the liiA 
between public statements ^out why we educate to the concrete school 
experience, it is porsible to Derceiva a relationship. The child in 
a poverty-stricken commmiity in n^^l Kentucky today ^h^s special 
reading and .mtheffiotics teachers because of the rhetorical flourish, 
"equality of educational opporttmity , '* It becMie e^odi^d in Title I 
of the ElCTentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, which provides 
federal money to thm child's Kentucky s^nool district if the district 
has a sufficient nin^er of children from fMiilies with Tow incomes 
to qualify for the funds for additional teachers, 

"Equality of educational opportunity" has been a domir^ant 
theme in discussions,, about purpose ..in education dicing jiucfi of the ^ 



past twenty«five years. It was preceded, I believe, by a pfervaiive 
cQmni talent- to "deinocracy in education," I believe that it is being 
succeeded ^by a sentisient currently as^ressed as "e^ity in education." 
Each of these has a distinctive emphasis. 

My focus will he on the tranrtitions from the peri^ cf "dCTOc^ 
racy in education" to the time when -^equality of educational cppor- 
tmity" characterised ou^ national educational aspirations to the 
contemporary shift to "e^ty in education," In the tteee phrases 
we can identify, I believe, fundaiie.,tal differences in American 
attitudes toward education to each of these ^e implicit assumptions 
about why we educate, how we educate, and where we educate- We have 
tended to keep ,bath the definitions of what we mean by each of thege 
phraies and the assimptions within them vague or implicit because 
when we: became eKplicit we lost the consensus we believed that we 
had develope^^gor the /iew. . 

The issues of educational purpose in a so'ciety ^e inextri* 
cabiy zxmd to the values the society holds for itself. Efforts by 
the iducational system to change the values of the society by means 
^^^ndoctrinating the young inevitably lead to difficulties or 
disasters If the educational system is at all successful in its task 
of inculcating divergent vie^s. More likely, the educational systam 
is miable to convmce anyone of its alternative views* Most likely, 
tile educational . systam follows the canons of the society as carefully 
as it can, carefully eschewing those topics on which no consensus 



These sMfts^ then, in expressions of eduoatio'nal purpose 
refleet not only views ^out education, but views ^out the sooiety 
ly lookisfat what we have sought from our aduoational system, we 
can see what we hp^ve expected from our society. 

Democracy in Education 

The jhrase "democracy in education" c^e to the public atten-^ 
tion a goal capable of unifying diverse educational views in the 
period from the end of World War I mitil the end of World War XI. 
It sounded almost like the title of John Dewey js 1916 classic, 
D^nocracy and EducatiQn , and the change of the, con j miction to jrepo 
sition epitomized the seemingly minor but actually major shift in 
content/ No one knew e^cactly what "dmiocracy in education" meant, 
and that doubtless was a signifieant element in its streng^, 

"Democracy in education" evoked four sentiments that evidently 
many Americas shared: First, principles of the educational system 
should be derived from the political organization; if dmocracy 
were good for the political system (and most believed that it was, 
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at least rhetorically), then it would ba good for aducation too. 
Few challenged just what "majority rule and minority rights" meant 
for education. Although the tj.S. had fought one world oar "to make 
the world safe for democracy, " by the end of the period o£ p'rominence 
of this theme the tj'.S. was again involved in a defense of its demo- 
cratic principles against the threat of Fascism as represented by 
Germany , Italy and Japan. Thus, democracy was still much on peoples' 
minds during the thirties and forties. 



Second, John Dewey, with his book of nearly the 
exercised broad influence in matters of educational pui^se. His 
prolific writings, his wide interest and participation in public 
affairs, his influence as- a- professor at three leading universities , 

and his va^. long, life contributed 
to make hia during his lifetime the best known educational p4licist 
since Horace Mann, who had undertaken that task in Massachusetts in. 
the nineteenth century. Dewey, unlike Mann, exerted influence during 
his lifetime on a national basis and by his ideas (or what people 
thoufht his ideas were) . Dewey was an educator, one coranitted to 
piAlic education, but one who functioned principally and very influ- 
entialiy in the private sactor. 



Q 
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Third, ^democraey. had been associated with education since the 
AmeriQan cQloniai .declared their independence from England, The 
principal author of the dooiment asserting toerican independenQe / 
Thomas Jafferiori, ai^saquently enunsiated what is probably tha tarsast 
.rationale for eduoation in this sooiety/ "If a nation es^eots to be. 
both ignorant and free," Jefferson wrote to Colonel Yanoey in 1816, 
"it aspects what never was and never will be." Jefferson's point % 

that a soeiety that e^^peoted to govern itself in a democratic 
fashion, as opposed to the authoritari^i^ of many European sooieties 
of the late eighteenth centii^, needed to provide a means by whioh its 
members could become knowledgeable about the responabilities. and 
obligations of citizenship* 



A finaj reason for the popularity of the "dmracra^ 'in. ediiear. 
tion" rhetoric, particularly in the forties and early, fifties-, was 
that it reinforced the existing social movement toward minimigin^ _ ; 
differences among Amerioajis on the basis of class , ragionalism> or^ 
Itotional origin. The essence of democracy to majiy Americans in_ the 
1940 's was the relentless move toward the middle class* The ^ - . 
economy expanded as a result Vf World War - II. The^ demand for paid 



" -"6 - ■ , 
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workers the expansion created, lefitimized women's emploiTnent outside 
t^e. horns * These -development a coincided to bring about an enormous 
increase in the standard of ^living, thus limting the neeS for young-* 
iters to drop out of sohool to support the family* 'Such was the 
essenoe of the "deiMcratic" way, to evidence of upward mobility in 
many, families was extending the period that children remained in . 
sohool/ whether it was completion of high school for fainilies who pre- 
viously had only completed "gra^ar school", or whether it was'^oU'ege 
attahdanoei sometimes assisted by the Gl Bill* Thus,, demooraey meant 
baooming, feiidle class ^ and middle class^meant more fo^al eduqption* . - 
Somehow it all seemed to fit in the immediate post-^war years* 

"Demooracy in education" was an educational goal that was 
largely developed by professional eduoators? many of them: college and 
university professors and some school administrators and teachers. It 
seemed to. be«*broadly shared by the' emerging eduoationai organizations* 



Ii 
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The Educational Polieies Qom^muion, a unit of 
the National Education Aisociation^ published a n\s^er of paniphlats 
and books dicing this period in which tha CQftimission attemptad to 
relate aducationaJL policies to d^ocracy, toong the titles weret 
Education and the Defense of American Democracy (1940) , Education and ^ 
Economic Well-^Baing in toierlcan Democracy/ (1940) , Education for Pamoc- 

racy (1937) # LeaCTing the Ways of Democracy (1940) # Schools o'f Democ" ^ 
yacy (1939), Syllabus on the School in American DCTOcracy (1939)^ 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy (1938) A The Structure ^ 
■ and Atoinistration o f Education in toerlcan fiemocracy . (1938) , The Uniqiie 
Funrtian of Education in American Democracy (1937)* _M^hers j^fl the 
Educational Policiaa Coimis^ion included George D- Strayer/ George 
CountSi Lotus Coftoan, John K. Norton/ Cornelia S* Adair, By the early 
fifties the term" had fallen into disfavor and, ai a result ^ disuse* *^ 

Wiy we educated, at mid-twentieth century, then, could be ^ ' 
sissiarized by citing the needs of citizens to he informed, for students 
to acquire the skills that would allow them to get the jobs that were 
rapidly ^ajiding, for young people to be assisted in adjusting to 
the new, cos^lex, urban, and industrial life that was so different 
^^from that ofc their parents. The rubric ^'democracy'* seemed to cover 
^11 these issues, but its very eKpansiveness and lack of applicability 
to the educational process peimitttd a dif fusion of educational 
effort, rather than a focus upon particular issues* 




/ 
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we educated in this period ^changed fradually. m the 
thirties many affluent public sckool syst^s, both suburban and urban 
began es^erinanting with revised pedagogi.s that stressad the need 
fee children to participata more actively in the educational process. 
Often labeled "child-eentered" by enthusiastic, ^educators who i^lieved 
that they had discovered an alternative to the authoritariariiTO^*of 
the' traditional teacher, they varied enormously in their manifista- 
tion.. out of «.eae activities c«„e project, on Indian., ohocolate 
. f*=tories in Switzerland, and models of the Great wall of China, .11 
these theoretically .aught social studies and a little.Bnglish on the 
iide, the essence of the "core curricula" of the^forties in wnich 
linguisstic requir^nents were included with ^mcre traditional studies 
of geography, history, and eonomics. Group discussions, in which each 
opinion was of e,ual mp.it, often replaced report writing and e.a.ina- . 
tion^-as .eans of assessing students. Grading was often reduced to ' 
P/F, rathar than the old' percentile marks or letter grades, - ^ 



collectively this new pedagogy stressed more, active^iividual 
student involvement m the learning process, n>ore variatioHn the 
curricul,™ to allow for individual, interests, and more cooperation ' 
a«-ng the young who would work together on many projects. Together ^ 
these eniodled the "democratic spirit.-' 
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A oajor taitoQ^m is the prevalence of this d^ocffatic padagegy. 
Cartainly discusaions of these kinds abounded in the professional 
litaMt-are for teachers and in many schools of education. How much 
pragtics actually changed^ especially in working class and Black " 
schools # is hard to est^iate. - 

where we educated consciously during this period was chiefly tha^. 
school* Since we miniaiiged in our rhetoric any class ^ racial^ or ' 
refional differences, little attention was gLvm% to differences among ■ 
schools or -aie different kinds of experiences children might have in 
them, 

h major change was occurring^ however^ in child^r earing. Mothers 
who read easily, or who believed they should ^ now had es^erts to guide 

them on ^e expectations they should hold far their children and how 

,. - f ■- - 

Best 'to achieve these e^ectations. This expert advice came in a 
variety of forms i from the goveriroent^ from magazines i from books and 
colimns* ^ . ^ 

The consequence of this published systematic wisdom applied to 
children was to provide a standard by which families and teachers 
could judge the progress of . their children and students*' The rela-- 
time consistency of these yiews contributed to the homogenization and 
middle class orientation that became pervasive in mid-century. 

In characterizing the educational rhetoric of the past decades^ 
I am tempted to draw too tightly ^the lines between "democracy in 
education" and "equality of educational opportunity." The nature 

' : a 

of social history is that definitive changes do not occur neatly. 



Onm atotimant blt^s into another sentiment \mtil onm can lay that 
the preporiderant view haa changed* The image is Qne of a raintow. 
One Gan point to a distinet blue and to a distinrt violet, but one 
mmn not point with equal precision to the point at whish blue ends 
and violet faagina^ So it was withCthe transition from *'demooraay 

eduoation," which one wouid easily identify as the dominant eduoa^ 
tional goal in 1945, to "equality of educational opportimity/' whioh 
could be similarly identifiad in 1965. The decade of the fifties, 
however , was the blur in between . . , ■ 

Fundamentally the fifties was a decade of uncertainty about 
education* The uncertainty centared on both purpose and method* We 
were imclear why we ware educating ? although higher and higher pro^ 
portions of the age group were remaining in school ? and we ware 
siinilarly unclear about how we should educate them. - Some were not 
even sure we were educating them. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
in books, death of the Progressive Education Association, rise of the 
Council for Basic Education, reaction to Sputnik, teacher education 
critiques, and Conant*s American high school remedies proposed in-^. 
eluded more academic rigor in professional education. National Academy 
of Education, MAT progr^s curriculmEi reform and ^teacher ^proof- 
curricula. 



Idiieatsra' attention had bean so taken up by these traumatie 
events ^mA conaa^ant challenges to theii^ authority/ largely from 
witli^i acad^e^ ^that mmny had failed to taica serious note of a lignifi^ 
ci^t changa occOTrijig on the banks the Sotoinao* Professional adu-^ ^ 
cator.^ had been the chief spokeOTen of educational purpose and policy 
£qt most of this century/ and their calling had been held in rather 
high regard by thm taiericMi public. These recent attacks had made 
them. defensive both ^out their own role and about the efficacy of 
their anterprize. Most paid little attention to goveffraient activi- 
ties * espeqially. federal government activities r since it was well . 
toiow by every student who had taken Education 101 that education 
was not mentir ? ^ .in the U*S, Conatitution and that the tenth Mend^ 
ment had = left eve^rthing to the states not eKplicitly given to the 
federal govemra^t in the Constitution, ^ 



It: 



ERIC 



Equality of Educational Opportunity . ' 

The Brown decision in 19S4 fundamentally changed the balance 
e£ power among those who determine educational pu^ose .and pQlicy, 



The National Association 
for the advanGement of Colored People finally brought to the Bupreme 
Cotart in 1952 a ^oup oaies involving exclusion of black children 
from whita pijtolic schools in Kansas^ South Carolina^ Virginia, and 
Delaware* ^ TMs CBmm to be known as the Brown case* The unanimous 



dacisifan of the Court on Jtoy 17^ 1954 found in parti "To separate 



them from otters, of similar age and qualifications solely because of 
their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in 
the coiTOUnity that may affect their hearts ajid mnds in a way mlikelv 
to be undone. • • . We conclude that in the field of public 



education the doctrine of 'separate but e^i.l^ has no place. Separate 
educational faoilities «a inher«ntly un.qual.';^° . , 

The Court reco^iiEed the wide applic^ility of its decision^ ' 
and therefore sought further testimony before giving another opinion 

•V 

in. 19S5 on compliance. In its 19S£ .decision the Court/ again /unani- 
v, spoke to the varied local conditions and gave responsibility 



to the original courts that heard the cases. The Court continued ^ . 
"In fashioning^ and effectuating the decrees ^ the courts, will be guided 
by aquitabO^ principles* Traditionally/ a^ity has Jseen chMacterized 
by a practical flexibility in shaping its remedies and by a facility" 



for adjuitlng and reconeilirig px^^lic and private need. These cases 

Gall for the exeraise o£ these traditional attributes of equity 
11 

power*" , With these^ two cases as well as with the many that fdllcwed 
them at the local/ district^ an^ appellate levels the federal govern^ 
laent began to play a major role in determining the purpose of education 
and how that purpoae would be made manifest in practice, 

g Inmediately after the passage of the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act (1965)/ the Office of Education budget topped one billion 
dollars* Its budget has continued to grow as needs of special oate^ 

gories of students are brQught to fore, e.g,/, college students / 

\ 

bilingual/, handicapped/ and the poor. In 1979^ the estimated budget 
for the Office of Education is nearly $11 billion. 
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Just as the conelmsion of World War II in 1945 sear^ed mm a 
distinet data to identify the rain^w violet of ''demoCTaey in educa- 
tion" aa a chaffactaristic statement of pij^ega in America aducatioh, 
lo does the pasaage of the El^^ta^ and Saoondary Education Act of 
1S6S iignify the preeminence of distinctive rainbow blue of ^'equality 
©f educational opportunity" as the national goal for education at^.^that 
time. From the fifties to the seventies the why^ the how , and the ^\ 
where we educate ware determined by the relationship of these means 
to. the goal of "equali^ of educational opportunity . " 

Why equality of educational oppo^unity? Rhetoricians cosTOltted 
to answering that ^eBtion looked ^p history for exampleif and found 
the record replete with th©s, beginning with Thomaa Jefferson, who ' ' 
had asserted in the Declaration of Independence that all men were ' 
crnatad equal, an assertion that Abraham Lihcoln had repeated in 
the Gettysburf Address. Social sciantiattf sueeasdad statesmen in- 
the twentieth century, and many of them wrote of the American search . 
for equality, for def initiona of e^ality, for applications of that 
definition if it could be fowid. GunnM Myrdal titled his study of 
the Negro in Amirica, An American DilaiTttna (1944). ^rdal e^^lained 
his choice of title in hie - te^t - Conflict between American creed and = 
* reality. 

Mditional rhetorical outpourings supplementad. Myrdal in the 
late fifties 'and sixties. One of these, .Michael Young's The Rise 
the Meritocr,ady, ' ; • 

■ ' : IB , ' 
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A volima with much more popular following^ John Gardner -s 
E^aal lance (1961j , Giptured^^the national dilemma of the period in ^ 
its si^-^title# "Can we be equal and excellent too?" Gardner^ a master 
of the ample phrase e^qplaining the complex issue, explained that the 
baok was about excellenee, but also s^out equality, "about the kinds 
of equality ^ that ata'and must be honored, and the kinds that oannot 
be forced," Gardner became Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1965-"68, 



Bovf was the Units,d States to achieve equality of educational 
opportunity? -TMs enuBaiation q£ a federal priority for education" 
marked a f undaffientaX difference . that has shaped educational develop- 
ments in the United States since the m.d--sixtiea* Determination of 
educational priorities shifted t Both in rhetorical iasuea of p^pose 

and in operational issues of implementation the professional educators 

the ' ' . - " ^ r , ■ 

withdrew* 2^/pravious ye^s these decisions had been principally those 

of aducationai professionals ^ both professor and ' practitioriers In 

the new era t^e federal foyarnment dominated, Hiere the individuals^^ 

reaching educational decisions made up an asialgam of professional 

educators, (a f ew) ^ soma bureaucrats # but# most important, idealistic * 
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SQcial SQiantists who were comitted to certain Ama^j^aan ideals 
beiiaved that these ideals pould be aehieved thrQugh modifications 
of the eduaational lyatem. Fr^ently young, often^^trainad in 
laaiolQ^, mmona^am or history, these QOOTitted, tiralesa young men 
& oecasionally v^men) labored mightily with ftill conviction that 

theirs was a vit^ crusade. Thomas Jefferson had called his aduca- 
tional policy a CTusade against i^orance. Theirs was a crusada • 
against the specters off old style bweauoracy, special ijitMeats in 
education, and eonsarvatism. Tha worked in Washinfton, and they 
^^f^f^ ^ ooOTunities on government contracts and grants 

providing the data that ware to becoma the policy docim^ts that would 
bring about tha milleni™ tha liberal D^ocrats .of the si^ias sought 
and evM believed might occur. They would m^e a "war on poverty/'* 
est^lish an Offica Of Economic Opportunity, and their principal ■ 

■ \ weapons in thasa battles ^ i^ould ba moriay and the power .of education, 
.Victory meant elimination of pove^^Md achievement of an education 

of high quality for all* Victory was elusive, 

■ =■ . ' ■ " ■ ' 
Thm emphasis was on tha tangaJbies'! access, money, facilities, 

special pro-ams ^ Optimistn ran' high that the federal goVemment,, . 

given these .worthy goals, would be ^le to achieve them with addi-^ 

^ tional funds and with requir^ents regarding access. The federal ' 

foyeAmant oould oontrol toose tangibles; it h^d the ragpuroes (or 

so most, thought) to provide the money and to require complianoe for 
.. ■ .... 
\ the acoess. These were the essential ingredients of the federal 

. ^ \ ' ' ' . ' ' ' 

■ strategies of that era. ' 




A key elemant in the federal atrategy was deaegragatiQn* The 
southern states / some northern ccmimiities and a few northeni cities 
were desegregating their ichools. Hers the acoess issue was clears 
blaeka and whites must have the opportunity to attend the saaie 
sehoola, The principal institution bringing about this desegregation 
waM the federal court syst». Its efforts vTere supplemented by the 
fed^al legislative and adteiiiilstrative branches. The Office of Civil 
Rifhts in the Dep^teient of Health, Education and Welfwe determined 
wheUier thm sctaol district was in compliance with Title VI of the 
a.vil Rights Act, and the Office of Iducation began to provide special 
funds to desegregating school disteicts under the Qnergen^ ichool 
Assist^ce Act after its passage in 1972, The key to successful 
desegregation^ .however/ was likely to be strong conmiunity leadership/ 
a quality ^at was difficult to provide with either court orders or ' ' 
funds*. 

A second major element of the equality concern was school 
finanqe. Great variation occurred in funds available for costs of 
public schooling* These were provided by state and local gpvernments 
by various formulas/ most ijifluenoed heavily:/ by .the amount and value 
of tascible property in the district, l^c'al districts with little 
income from property ta^es had less to spend on their schools than 
did disteicts with .^eater property tax income* Often there wai a- 
coincidence of poor families in districts, with low property tax 
income/ and/ therefore i those schools had less money to spend on 
edv-^ating their chiltoen. , The ^lifornla state courts recognised 
this limitation on exility of opportunity in the Serrano v. Priest 
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'deaision in 1971 and required a state wide re-exanination of school — 
finanea to mmkm it more emiitable. Subsequently approximately 
twanty-five' other states have revised their school finance provisions. 

A third legal effort to bring liout equality of opportmity 
was the Lau V, Nichols case* In this California case the Supr^e 
Court in 1974 determined that school districts reaeiving federal. 
funds must provide means for children not fluent in English to acquire 
aiglish fluency* This decision^ which did not specify how the schools 
were to make the yqungaters fluent in English^ MVed the Courts' 
interest from mare aceess or opportimity to tha process by which 
children would acm^re skills* The CQurt did not mandate a particular 
process but did require a special progrMi* Thm 1967 amendments to the 
llementary and Secondaury Education Act included the Bilingual Education 
Actf .wMdi provided funds fo?^ the .Of f ice of Idueation to distribute ^ 
to school districts with st^stantial nirr^ers of students with' 
''limited English-speaking ability, " ' r 

Educators/ unaCOTstomed to being either in the. center of a grow- 
ing# popular enterprise or in a financially prosperous v^ture/ 
reveled in the additional ftmds and the services they bought. This 
infusion of federal funds / generally- in areas that hid not received 
them in the 'past/ brought a prominence to.. educators which was new to 
them. It was the unusual 'educator/ basking in such rare benef Icencta , 
.who would speak frarJ^ly to the enthusiastic/ optimistic ftfderal 
of fic^ial" who ' believed that with this new" help to the school , great 



chanfas would mmm, and tell him that the sehool wag unlikely to 
do 'tfhat th€ society did not, in faet, want to happen. It was an 
axtTCTely rare adueatar who would announga sutside the privaey of 
his o%m liiring room toat this faito in aducation, enunciated by the 
President and repeated by hii followers, was unjustified. Few would 
say^ basking in the first fruits of the affluenge of modera toerioa " 
that many had e^er seen, that is faith in their institutions was 
^splaced. Many toew privately that their schools could not change 
the sooial order/ but who wanted to say so now when the government 
thought they might? That was the dilesma for professional educators 
of the sixties, 

Thed^ dilensia was resolved rather quickly when additional social 
scientists were called into the scene* The new metiiodology was "evalu- 
atlon*" Given the money that was being spent ^ the government must be 
"accoimtable/ " and if funds were to be continued, it must be demon-, 
^t^^ted* Pridictably, as any sanguine educator knew^ family and social 
class were better indicators of students* academic success than was - 
any measure of school investment, including teachers' preparation or 
■facilities in^the school. This, was a disconcerting finding, 'Hie 
first major public statement of it. was James S, Colemari's study done 
for the U.S, Office of Education in^isesl ^an cossaenting on his 
study, which was widely int arreted by others as minimising the role 
of the school in influencing students' educational achievement^ 'coleman 
wote in the sunmier of 1966, "Schools are successful only ijisofar as 



they reduaa the dependence 6£ a eimd'i opportimities upon his soqial ' 



Where » than, was tola aquality of aducatienal ©ppdrtimity to 
hm achie^ad? Daipite what the adulators ^taiew but were habitant to 
admits the federal government's '^li^ makers bat on the public aehools 
Thair knowladga of how schools actually \^rkad v^s limitad, but initi- 
ally their faith wmm aubatantial. 

Since the passage of Title I of EBE& in 1965, the fadtral govern^ 
manrt providad through 197S | 23.2 billion ^to local school districts, ^ 
Mthough the aarly regulations governing expendituras of those funds 
were somewhat unclear , gradually the federal government limited the 
pui^aes foff which the funds could be spent, TOiey were not, to be 
used for general aid to ttie. school district nor were they to provide 
seCT'ices ordinarily paid for by state or local ftmds. These were 
extra funds ^ given to the district on the basis ofr^^the proportion of 
low income famlies, and seCT^ices ware provided at the school level 
for children who ware doing badly academically, ^ The law permitted 
toe fund to be spent on grades one ttaough twelve, but most districts 
concentrated their funds on primary ^ade ^ipils, • 



The federal pplicy makars and some of their colleafues in 
state fovaramsnt aated. 4^ 
en the assumption that additiofe4"Ts©ney made available to school 
distrieta to provide extra educational services to needy children 
would Uiproje the acadeaic perform^ce of these saiae youngsters* 
in the minds of the policy m^ers the prirtcipal institution to provide 
this educational remedy wae micuestipnably the school* The school 

authoriraes agreed *. Soon the researchers in education were challenge 

" - ** _ 

ing that assumption* 

The ifficaey of the school was challenged for several reasoi 
The strategy the govemment was using emphasised provi^ng money arfc. 
directing the schools to provide additional educational services 
for needy children. Put c^dely* the federal govemment was trying ^ 
to buy improved acad^ic performance^ but it was not clear what com* 
i^odi ty it was purchasing or what currency was legal tender in the 
transaction. Initial indications were that infusions of new money/ / 
even substantial infusions ^ did not result i^snediately in improved 
acadeMc performance*^^ The transformation of , funds into ^p^oved * 
student performMice is a massively; complete one* little ' understood 
by educators themselves ^ who fremiently were not ■ consulted on the 
matter / and evw less i^der stood by the officials who were providing 
the funds, ' ^ . ^ . 
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Not stlrprisiiifly the consequent disteass when academic per- 
fOCTance did not improva challenged toerican faith in schoolinf. 
The loss of faith in schools that has charactariaad much of the 
last decade rests on two false premisas! 

(1) Our assiajption that money can buy learning 

(2) Our assumption that education by itself will 
bring upward social and economic mobility. 

^ These two assTanptions became badly intertwined in the mljids of both 
policy aakers, educators, and the public. The scapegoat became the' 
school. ' ' , 

Much of the criticism of the school yms legitimate.' When the ' 
• new money began to pour in, few recognized the fundamental "changes 
in assTmptions held by school officials that, the influx of funds •, 
required. For a variety of reasons school .officials traditionaliy 
made. tacit assumptions about attitudes, habits, and talents' that 
^ildren brought with thsm' to thm claserQom. The job q£ the teacher • 
and the aahsol was to mova the ahiltoen int© the aweri^lw, whigh 
was algo organized along these aasusptlQns, and to asiist the young- 
sters to do well, others to do middling, and some to do badly, Q^ier- 
.ally, teachers believed, children from pro'sperous, . st^^e f allies 
did better thaa those from poor, unstable fam.liaa. There were always 
some exceptions to that general rule, but both reie^ch f indlngs '^wd 
.oonventlonal wiadom supported these beliefs about studant achievement 
measured in the conventional ways - teacher*made teste, itandardiEad 
tasts, ^id CQtttse grades* 
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= What was tminantly unelear atout the new federal activity in 
education, was how the increase in money for schooling would change 
, this pattern, a pattern that held not just for the u,s, but to a 
Qoneidarable degree for every other nation with a well defined educa- 
tional . systMi, What was, the school supposed to do to change it? 

Beginning with ColCTian in 1966/ researchers, most of whom 
WM'e trained in the use of ^^titative methodologies, refular^ly 
reported the ineffectiveness o£ the school in altering the influence 
of family ■background on educational achievement. Reigning research 
methodologies . of the day .effiphasized large scale, aggregate analyses, 
Md most of these reported tmequivocally that the school was less 
^influantlal than faiiiily factors in determining educational achieve^ ^ 
sent* - 

Conc^itant with these findings came the work of other reseaj^ch 

ers, notably O^istopher Jencks ^d his collea^es, that educational 

achievement alone did not bring about social and economic mobility, 

ThBBB findings, widely reported in the priss, alienated educators * 

♦ 

confused policy makers, smd generally depressed the pt^llc whi read 
^tham, , 

Ttxm most intriguing question, however, isi Why such a fuss? 
^^o ever believed that the school alone principally deteradned 
^ucational achiev^'ent or that educational achievement alone, princi- 
pally d^rmined economic or social mobility? The reason for the fuss 
seCTS to be that policy makers arid educators together promised too 

i. ■ ■ # * 
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roach for their interventions and iji promsing too much nearly lost 
P^ILq support for the vastly ^important, but mere limited, role that 
the schools mumt play. 

Only when aducational research in the 1970' s moved away from 
the large soale, aggregate analyses that had always charaoterlzed it, 
did' the real effeot of programs s^eh as Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act begin to beoome apparent* For axample/ in 
1974 the National Institute of Education began a study of Title I 
which was really a series of simple and logical questions ^ to^witi 
(1) Does Title I money reach the intended beneficiaries? (2) is it 
used to supplement their instruction? (3) l£ so, _do well--planned 
and wcll-implemtated inatructional programs increase student achieve- 
ment? The answers to these thi'ee questions, which NIE reported in 
1978, asm Yes, Yes, and Certainly, The conund^m fcr the policy 
maker that remains: How do federal, state, or even local qfficials 
assure, aiat principals , and indeed teachers, mount ''well^-pl^ined" 
'and "wall-mplemented" instructional pro-ams? 



Equity in EdueatiQn 



Thm argument in education in thm sJ^ies and aa^'ly levanties ^ 
centred on what the economists and other loalal soientists adviaing 
ths £adaral goverment on Ltm eduoational pQlioy ealled tha "inputs," 
Thmmm sooial loientiata were aecustomed to dealing with tangibles; 
ttiey drew many of their modeli from the physical and natural sciences - 
Th#y assimied ^at if one v^ied what one' put into the equation/ then 
one coiild predict accwately .variations in the results of the equation- 
In science that ia l«gely true* In education/ it turned out/ such 
was not the case. Much as many might have .wished it/ education was 
not a laboratory discipline hut rather an applied hisaan activity. 
^Therefore/ the rules of science did not apply as tmiformly as 
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did in physics "or chemistary. The human activity that, was education 
' could certainly be .improved by scientific findings, particularly 
those of the ^erfint "cognitive sciences," but the pkradi^s of the- 
■sciences did not hold for aducmtisn. 

PoUowing the social scientists' paradigm for 6000001103, educa- 
tional researchers ' in the sixties emphasized the "inputs" to educa- 
tion. If one. attended to those, then inevitably one would also look 
to toe "outputa," ks ^sanchantaient grew abaut tha effaet af thm ' 
inputs on equality of eduQational opportunity, then_ attention began ^ 
to tomim upon thm "ou^uts- " /for soma the progression ftgm '*e^ality'' 
to ''equity" meant identity of ou^ut, Translatad mto educational 
praotica, that meant ohildren: sKould get higher marks, or at a niinimum, 
get promoted annually from one grade to another, regardless of aea- 
demiG perfojmiance* - ^ ^ . 

Such automatic or social promotion was an educational travesty. 
Equality, many initially believed, was to be achieved by vast increases 
in the proportion of high school graduates. The dif fixity was that 
American views about level of perfoOTance of high school graduates 
was based upon thm memories of middle-aged toericans who had graduated 
f^om high school whep such an accomplishment was reser^red to the .mnor-^ 
ity of teenagers ihd was likely to mean for many satisfactory complex 
tion of four years of English con^ositions and literature, three years 
of mathematics, science, history, and at least two years of a foreign 
language. ^Ith high school diplomas going to^ SO percent of the age 



group in 1978 4nd with drastie rel^ation of the academic currieulum 
in mmiy plaees, many assumed that "equality'* meant a daploma alone 
and not the master of the knowledge such a diploma had previously 
implied. 

... t 
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Diasatiaf aotion with the consequences of equality of educa- 
tional' opportunity has led us to seek a rhetorical flourish that will 
improve educational practice in ways consistent with thS' overall goals 
of equality of educational opportunity. Few disagree today with the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity^ but many observe 
its promise was not fulfilled. The equality was only iii the apparent 



allocatien af rasQurcaa, not in the subtle functioninf q£ the eduea- 
tianal pracais* The translation of equality of opportunity to a^al- 
ity of raault further demeaned the consequences by appearing to dis-* 
regard any oonaern for quality or objective standards* Discussions 
of that 11^ j act were frequently closed by their opponents with 
chargea ,of elitiOT or disoriminatiQn* ttoat such discussions obscured 
was that the eopiality that was sought was flailing to be achieved 
tiirough the remedies that were proposed* ' ' ^ 

From such criticism has cotne a concern for equity in education. 
tjnlike the literature on demoCTacy to education or e^ality/ the coirasen 
t&o^ on etpiity is still sparse in part because it is still little 
imders'iQod, .E^jity in education requires attention both to the 
tangible resources allocarted to education . and also to the intangible* 
but powerful forces that influence educational achievement, Espjality 
of apportimity assumes that children simply need to be given a chance f 
equity means modifying the educational process so that all youngsters 
are not expected to adjiist to a conroon Met of assumptions about what 
their home experience hap been* 

Further ^ equity implies recognizing that the merit system has 
not always worked perfectly in ^e selertion of senior teachers mid 
atoinistrators in the pas^ti rectifying this inadequacy dees not mean 
promoting occasional womw or members of minority groups to positions . 
in which they have neither the training, escperience^ or most ijnportant^ 
the infor mal professional rietwork to #llow them to perf oot the tasks 
satisfactorily- What equity does mean is finding those qualified 
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womeri and minorities who do exist and creatijig the conditiona, 
prinripally not isolating them from their colleagues, that will 
allow them to perform their duties as expected. Eq^^ty recognises 
that it is a diiser^ioa to women, minorities ^ ajid the poor# whether, 
thay bm ehildrwi or adulta, to set a lower standard for their per'- 
formmee^ than for others, " . 

S^d,ty also requires, that ohanges in the educational .agencias 
ooour so that all groi^a have the ei^erienoei that toe educational 
system assumes so that all can oompete , without disadvantage * The 
obligation of the eduoational ayatem that is equitahl^ is tf' be sure 
that ail Ltm atudents have those "e^erienoea* " Mwy will have re- 
oeiyed them informally; for those who have not^ the educational 
systMi must provide them* Many children from middle class iomrs 
have stcStiee read to then from the .time they are tiny, Kiey come 
to sAool with 'that e^^erienoe^ largely pleasurable and certainly 
educative # a foundation upon which the school can build. Children 
from homes with no books have neither the e^^erience nor the founda^ 
tions. The sqhool^ if it is equitable ^ must accc'OTodate itf program 
to both students, ^en the educational system is sef>ur&' its 
knowledge that its students^ have had such experiences/ then it nmst 
assess lAe perfomance of each rigoroualy and fairly* 

Op to now we have paid much att^tion to meast^ing what 

went into the educational process ^ i,e,/ facilities ^ average e^endi^ 
ture per "pupil/ teacher preparation measured by degrees and courses # 
and we have sought ec^vmlence in those factors. We have also pid 




a good deal of a-btantion to measuring stud^t aGhievaitient by testing 
at tHe aompletian of th© sahool year* We have paid temagkably little 
att an tion' to .affeeting the educational proeaia which the student 
tmderwant, Evm oi^ tests axe aonst^ct'ed not to measure what a 
studant had been ipecifiQally taught in the classroom but ^ rather what 
the student had,laa«i^d mere generally in a yariety of cireimatances* 
Such tests ©bviousiy benefit those youngsters whose environment is 
rich ^ la^ninf the things that testmajcars believe we should all . 
taiQW and penalize thoaa youngsters whose envirenmmt provides other 
knowledge. If we believe that the testaakers really are right about 
I what we all should toow^ then, ot^ schools have an obligation to - 
teach that body of information and skills to all children and not to 
rely on some to pick ^it up outside of sohool and others to miss it. 

Equity in aduoation.will coma when wa make sure that we system- 
atically provide ^to all oMldren the basic information that the 
society deems Mportant for them to know. Some will laarn it quieJily; 
soma will leara it slowly; some will not learn it at all* That differ 
entiation in ImmmLng, however/ should be the result of individual 
differances in talent §iid perseveranoe^ not by assOTiptions made by 
educational agencies about what they must teach and what they need 
net'tea^ because the child has already learned that somewhere else, 

Eqiaity in education, then* ^braces both the skills that must 
be learned and the assumptions that fovem the organisation of ouz 
educational institutions^ It focuses on the process of education, 



allewing for individual dififerencas in aeMevem^t but seeking that 
. those differanees be the asnsequ^ce of individual variation^ not 
, the result of the edueational agenoy favoring one group over anathar^ 

eonicioualy or unconsiQuely, tl^ough ita ourriculvm, personnel or 
^ orga^satidn, 

Wi'toin such a definition of equity lie three important aeaump- 

If 

tionar why we eduoata* how we educate^ and where wa educatet . ^ 

educate for aguity oomea in part from John Hawls* Glaasic 
dMcription of 1972, A Theory of Justioa . Hawla' notion is essentially 
one o£ faiKieae, Paimeaa applied in aducation maana that everyone - 
ought to. have the best change the aociety can manage to receive good 
education and that the circumstances need not be identical, 

^e reason we Want a good education^ we now tend to "believe, . 
Lm becauaa we thii^c that education and tha literacy it providea are 
deairabJ^e ande in toamaelvea* To be literate in late twentieth 
cMtu^ toerica ia to be able to partake more vigoroualy in a variety 
of hiroan activities than would otherwise be poaaible* No activitiea 
are praeluded by literacy; many ara dep^dent upon it* Most import^ 
ant, tha options for an interesyjig and fulfillijig lifa M-a incraased 
for thm literate person, dacreased for the illiterata one, Sacondly, 
the ranga of activitiea by which one can support oneself if one is 
litarate is also si^atantially a^anded. Education for literacy, ^ 
then, is a dasj^abla end in itself , If we beliava that Wch education 
is a desirable good in our society, we should find evaiy ^y to allow 



everyone to be. edueatad ,te the IJ^ti of hia or^her talints and # 
tTOperasent, Those oharaoteriatica shoiild prlnQipally determine 
one's educational achiev^ent^ not family baek^ound, ethnioity, or 
Sueh is not oura^antly the aaae, 

. ^ How we aducate to make talent and periaveranoe the p^in* 
oipal detarminanta of eduoational achievement ii preiently unclear. 
Research in education tea^tionally haa focuaad upon -what we do net' 
: know Md upon es^lorinf those ^eationa about which there ' ia uncer- 
tainty^ not upon collecting tha «tant information on a given aubject 
in order to improve exiating educational prartica. The '♦valua-frae" ■ 
modal of _ social science haa allowed ua to iaolate in ioma detail 
tha social^ aconomic/ and.d^ograpMc factora that account for v^aria-* 
tion in educational achiavement, but it haa not helped ua subatan* 
tially in idant if ying 'those practices that will allow ua.to tap the 
mijida and hearta of chiltoen^ teachers^ ^d adminiatrators to make 
them more eff active in laaming/ inatructing^ and managinf* Tha ona 

conclusion that we have documented fully but have not yet accepted 

'I 

is that money alone will not bring about a changa in 'how childran 
learn* Money can provide additional sarvices that may enhance 
learning, but research or informad practice must det^rmne what thoae 
beneficial aervicea will be, Thoae answara have been ^ alow in ;.Marg* 
ing ahd vary tardy in being Implemented. 

Wiera tMa education ahould take place haa also been challanf ad, 
Thm disaatisfartion with the eff activeneaa of achooling that was 
interpreted by the public in tha vmke of the work of CoXmr^n ^nd 
others led us to diminish the role of achooling. Hie radical critique 



of Christopher Jencki and of Samual Bowles and Herbert Gintis. 
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reinforgtd this view? although from a different perspeative* 
From an entirely separate vantage point Lawrenae Cremin and Hope 
Leichter have stressed the many agencies in the society that educate, 
CrOTin has CTphasi^ed the "configuration" of eduoational aganoias 
inaiuding fanilies? the media/ syagogues# Ghi^oheSr. museums and 
others / while Laichter's work has fooused on the role of the family 

as educator* Analytically these scholars, are entirely accurate 
The conclusions for policy, however, are les^^i evident. 

All of these critics are correct* of course i in pointing to 

the limited effect that schooling presently has upon educational 

achievement, .Nevertheless,, the fact that the schools are not the 

prjJicipal deteminants of educationar achievement does hot change 

two realities I (1) the schools remain the only agencies in the 

society whose principal activity is education; (2) schools, unlike 

other agencies that educate, are tenable to influence through public 

policy. To igrnore thosfe two factors is to minimize the centrality 

of schools in the educational process* \ - 

Such dimimition of the school role also contributes to a 
dangerous opportunity to allow dispirited educators to point to the 
multiplicity of other factors social scientists have discovered 
affect learning to explain the failure of the students to Achieve 
satisfactorily in the schools. The exhausted teacher or depressed 

pruicipal can always point to the malignant effect of television, 

- - ■ ff 

the disintegration of the nuclear family, the peCTiissive nature of 
the society to explain why children are doing poorly in high school. 
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other # more direct eKplanatians might be the lack of eKpectationi 
en the part of the taaeheri and administrators for the students to^ 
aohiaWt, a ewrieul\an that made few demands upon the students, little 
homework or requirement for what .was assigned to be completed^ and 
other sehool-^related phenomena. = y: 



DoiAtless we will not eliminata the predictive valua of aocial 
elass for eduoational aehievement quickly,^ but we ought to reduce it 
so thmt mXmmmntB more directly related to educational achievement, 
i.e., talent and perseverance, are mora influential predictors than 
they are now* to accomplish such a fundamental task will require, of 
course # the conmiitaent of the aociety in general and the educators in 
particular that such a task is essential, I believe that the current 
public dissatisfaction with the educational level of many young toeri- 
cans presents thm opportunity for a consensus about the desir^ility 
of such educational reform to develop* The forces that have led 
thirty-siK states to develop tests of minimuin competency for their 
students can be harnessed into pi^lic support for more effective edu** 
cation • ' * 

Corona toent by itself will not bring equity* Honey, toOr is 
necessary* - The fundamental lesson of the sixties and seventies , how- 
ever* is iJiat additional fiinds will not necessarily provide better . 
education for all students* They are a necessary but not a suffioient 
condition for improved education * 

But even commitmept and funds alone are not enough. In addition/ 
we must have knowledge about how best to help youngsters learn in the 
school what other youngsters have learned in their families or other 

settings* We may even conclude that the schtool^is not the best agency, 

I* = 

to assise this learning, but we are far from that conclusion yet. 
Teachers ^d administrators need to modify their practices so that 
learning will be enhanc d. Most would be willing to do so if they 
knew how. Research Mas been spotty on those .vital questions, and. 



npw it muit address them more systeraatically. We -know morW about 
thaee subjects than we have often admitted. Our educational future . 
Ammmn^m that we oolleet what we already know and learn more ^out 
those M^aaa in whioh our knowledge is inadequate. Moat important, . 
we must lamrn how to m^e available in usable forms to teaohers/ .! 
administrators, and policy. makers what we have learned through 
research. 

. Equity in eduoation, then, will eome not simply from rhatorio, 
legislation or funds* Equity requires both the society's conmiitaent 
to maxijiizing the educational achievement of the individual and tha 
availability of funds to provide additional educational services* 
The society must, effectively eKpress that coimitanent as its central 
educational pui^ose* But nona of those alone will bring equity. 
The final fundamental component is the knowledge of how to aducate 
everyone, p^ticularly those for vhom academic achievement has been 
elusive in the past, and the application o£ that knowledge to practice 
The place where such education is likely to be accomplished, partlcu^ 
larly for those for whom educational achievement has bean limited in 
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X am indebted to a number of my colleagiies at the National 
Instituta of Eduoation for their aomments on this paper. I am 
^apacially grateful to Maiireen TreaGy.. and to Beth Buehlmann at the 
Natianal Institute of Eduoation for research assiatanae in the 
prepMatien of this paper* I alone ^ of oourie, am responsible for 
the views e^^ressed in this paper. 

For SKample^ the percent of p^lic seecnda^ school students 
enrolled in Latin and modern foreign languages in each of these years 
was I . ' 

Latin Modern Foreign Languages 



1900 , 


50.5% 


22,1% 


1928 


22 % 


25.2% 


1948 


7.8%' 


13.7% 


1968 


2.9% 


27.7% 


1974 


1.2% 


22.9% 



"Suimary Table ^ Public High School Inrollmants in Foreign Languages ^ 
mth Peroents of Total PSS Enrollment/ Grades 9-12/ 1890-^1974." 

^The percent of 17 year olds who graduated from high school 
incraasad substantially. 

Percent of 17-^year olds who 
Year of Graduation Graduated from High School 



1920 


16.3% 


1930 


28.3% 


1940 


49 % 


1950 


57.4% 


1960 


63.4% 


1970 


75.5* 



"High School Graduates, by SmK% 1370 to 1970-% Historical Statistics 
of the United States i Colonial Times to 1970. Part 1 / U. S. Depar-taient 
of Conmerce, Bureau of Cansus. 1975. ^ , ■ 
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A sample of prominent books on edueation in the late ttiirtieg 
and forties reveal in their vtitles the.efforts to link eduaation and 
dOTQcraey, m*g* George AKtalle and William W. Wattenberg (eds*)/ j 
Taachars for Demoggaey y Fourth Yearbook of the John Dewey SQoiety# 
CNaw Yorki P, Applaton-Century Company^ 1940); Harold B* Alberts, 
and Boyd H. Boda (ads.) , Eduaational Freedom and Demoorady # Seaond . 
Yeartook o£ the John Dewey Sooiety^ (Naw Yorki D, Appleton-Century 
Company ^ 1938) i and George Cqunts# The Frospacts of tearioan 
Democracy / (Naw Yorki John Day, 1938). 

^Discuasion with Lee Stewart, Ladies Home Journal , Naw Yorkr 
New York/ Maroh, 1979; Robert Galep 7 Harper Publishing Company, New 
York r New York, M«ch/ 1979; and Essie Norkin, Office of Public 
Info3™.tion and Eduoation, and Charles Qershenson/ Chiltoen's Bureau, 
Mainistration for Chiltoen, Youth and Pwdlies, Office of Htman 
Daveiopirent Services , Department of Health, Education, and welfwe, 
Washington, D-C, , April 24, 1979. - 

JMies B. Conant, The toerican High School , (New Yorki McGraw- 
Hill. 1959). " 

"^The five founding members wh© identified themselves as solely 
in education were . 

Roald CMipbail 

John B , Carroll ^ ' 

Lawrence A. Cremin . ^ 

John I* Gaodlad 
Tm H* McConnell 
Those idantif ied as holding joint appointments were 

Bruno Bettlehaim 
Lee J» Cronbach 
Hobart J. Kavl^hwst 
Israel Scheffler 

Tha remaining founders, most of whom were professors of an 
academic discipline/ were 

Stephen Bailey 
^ Barnard Bail^ 

Gary S. Becker 

Jerome S, Bruner ^ ' ' 

William K, Frartcera 

Mchard Hof stadter . " 

FritE Machlup 
tobert K* Merton 

David Riesraan ■ ^ 

Meodora W* Schult^ , 
Patrick Suppes 
Ralph W# "Tyler 



8 

For a iaors ganaral'' review ©f the National Scianee Foundation's 
inves^ant mmm Thm Status of Pra-Co 11 aga Sciancer Mathematigs and 
Sooial Studies Eduaational Prarticas in Schools / ^faghingtoni 

D.C.I Government Printing Offioa# 1975, 

' * ■ 

^Sae "DigcuislQnf Tha Edueation Industries^" Harvard Eduoational 
Revlaw :00CV1I (1) Wijitar 1967, Partioipants ^inelnded Paul Goodman, 
Donald W. Oliver^ Gerald Holton, G.. Howard Goold, and Edward L. 
Katzenbaoh, 

^°Brown V Board of Education, 374 U.S. 483 (1954). 

^^Brown V Hoard of Education^ 349 U.S. 294 (1955) • ^ 

^^Gunnar Hyrdali to toerioan Dilemma i The Negro ProblCT and 
Modern Democracy , Vol.- (Naw Yorki Ha^ar § How, 1944) p-lKix, = 

^ ^^John Gardner, accellence: Can Wa be Equal and Escoellant Too? 
(New York I Harper s How,~1961) p-""^i. The book has sold over 100,000 
oopies. J, 

Wjames S. Coleman, ■- Ewality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington/ U.S. ^vernment Printing Offioe, 1966)* Alsoi 
Jmes S, Coleman, "Egual .Schools or Equal Students?" The Public 
Intarast , 1966# #4, p. 72. . , . 

^ ^"Frederick Hosteller and Daniel P. Moynihan, eds.. On Equality 
of Educational Opportunity (New Yorks ^ndom House # 1972) . 

\ ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 

^^Tha early evaluations of Title I prograns were not encourag- 
ing in demonstrating .the effectiveness of the programs in increasing 
student achievement. 

The 1977 National Institute of Education study, directed by 
Paul Hill and Iris Rotberg," evaluated stable, well-managed Title I 
progrMis and. found that children in them made significant gains in 
reading and arittimetic in Grades I and III. Similarly several 
national tests given in the last few years show encouraging results 
that .student achievement in the prunary grades is increasing. These 
grades are the ones where federal operational and research funds 
have been; concentrated. Decline is still evident at upper grades 
where neither significant federal research nor operational funds have 
been concentrated* = - 
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17 . , , 

Chrii-toph.er JenckS/ et al. Ingguallty i A Reassessment of ^ 

the Effect of Family and Schooling in toieriea (New York: lasic Books, 
Inc. ,1972). 7 . . . 

isibid, ■ " ■ 

Samual Bowles and Herbert Gintis^ Sahooling in Capi-talist 
toggiea/ (Naw York: Basic Books^ Ijie., 1976).. 

19 

. ■ Lawrence A. teeming "Changes in the EoQlogy ©f Educations 
The School and the Other Educators # -l paper praa anted at the syinposium 
''The Futmre of Formal Education i the Bole of Institutisnal Schooling 
in Industrial Society", university of Stoekholin^^ Sapte^er 11^12 # 1978 
Hope Jensan Leichter; "FMilies ahd Coronunitias as Educators i 
Some Concepts of Relationship/" Teachers Collega Record 79 (May 1978) i 

^- David Biesman/ Constraint and Variaty in American Education 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press ^ 1958)* 



